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BOOK REVIEWS 

Manual of the Uniform Land Registration Act in Virginia. By 
Eugene C. Massie. Published by Everett Waddey Co., Rich- 
mond. Va. pp. 206. 

Unlike most manuals, about half of this book is devoted to a 
controversial argument in favor of the statute of which it treats. 
The argument is in more of a popular than a legal style, and by 
its vehemence inspires the reader with distrust. It may be ques- 
tioned whether this book was the proper place for matter which 
is strictly partisan. Its presence here is partially explained by 
the fact that the author has been an advocate of the Torrens Sys- 
tem for years, and to him more than to anyone else is due the 
passage of this act in Virginia. 

There has been a great deal of controversy concerning this 
system of land registration. It is by no means a new reform, the 
first "Torrens Act" having been passed in South Australia in 
1858. Acts following this to a greater or less extent have been 
adopted in fourteen of our states, in the Philippines, and in 
Hawaii. A Land Registration Act was presented to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in August, 1915, and, with certain amend- 
ments, was adopted. The Virginia Act, here annotated, is a 
copy of the act so adopted. 

The Torrens System, in brief, is a method of guaranteeing the 
title of the owner in a court of law. It is accomplished by means 
of a suit brought by the owner. All persons claiming an interest 
are made parties, and the judgment is final and conclusive. "The 
purpose," says the author, "is to make transactions in land as 
easy, quick, and cheap as transactions with personal property." 
He emphasizes the advantage of the ability to pledge real prop- 
erty for a loan more easily than is possible under former laws. 
Statistics are quoted by other writers, however, to the effect that 
a Torrens Act does not increase facilities in pledging realty. Yet 
it is well to bear in mind that statistics may be quoted to prove 
almost any assertion in such a controversy as this. The oppo- 
nents of the system also deny the desirability of making real prop- 
erty a quick asset, subject to fluctuation when money is "tight." 
There are at least two sides to the question. 

Opponents of the act find a proper substitute for it in the 
strengthening of actions to quiet title. They overlook the per- 
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manency of the remedy offered by the act through the improved 
system of the registration of transfers. 

The annotations in Mr. Massie's book are full and clear. A 
long list of forms is added. The book will undoubtedly be of 
value not only to lawyers in Virginia, but to lawyers in other 
states where a Torrens Act is in force. 

A. E. Howard, Jr. 

The Law and the Practice of Municipal Home Rule. By How- 
ard Lee McBain. Columbia University Press, New York City. 
1916. pp. 724. 

The development of our political institutions has shown two 
divergent tendencies; the one toward greater centralization of 
power, the other directly opposite. The first is manifest in the 
gradual centralization of our government from a collection of 
isolated communities in the early colonial days into colonies, 
then into the loose federation under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, later into the somewhat stronger union of the early United 
States under the Constitution with its emphasis on states' rights 
and numerous restrictions on federal power, indicating a distrust 
of a strongly centralized government, resulting finally in the 
present strongly centralized government with less emphasis on 
states' rights and greater federal control extended over the states, 
largely by the free interpretation of the commerce clause. 

Of recent years there has been manifest within the states a 
tendency away from centralized power in regard to matters of 
local interest. This has been due to the rapid growth of the 
city, with its peculiar problems and its strong sense of civic iden- 
tity. In our early history the state legislatures were fully com- 
petent to enact laws for the small villages and towns within their 
boundaries. The rise of the city has created problems with 
which the state legislatures, drawn in controlling numbers from 
other and smaller communities, have been unfitted to cope. Fur- 
ther, the city has been jealous of control from the outside and 
unwilling to have its local rules determined by a state legislature. 
The result of this has been the cry for "home rule" — the right 
of a city to govern itself and make its own rules in matters 
peculiar to itself. 

The book under review is aimed to throw some light on the 
situation thus arising, to point out the pitfalls into which legisla- 
tors have hitherto fallen in their attempt to bring about home 



